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i The Children's Newspaper, Week Ending June 23, 1945 


The Way of Friendship 


'T'he war has made enemies, but it has also. 

made friends. Across the oceans and 
continents men have been drawn together in a 
common bond , of friendship in a common 
task. In the history of the world there is no 
parallel of world friendship on such a scale 
nor for such a purpose. Wars have previously 
drawn men together to fight, but never before 
in such numbers and never before in such close 
comradeship. 

In the English-speaking world the friendship 
of Winston Churchill and. Franklin Roosevelt 
was a radiant symbol of the friendship between 
two peoples. It was more than a formal 
friendship. Mr Churchill yielded to none in 
his admiration for the great war leader of 
America. It was a friendship built on a 
common purpose and fashioned in the fierce ■ 
' furnace of war ; it drew two men together as 
comrades in dark hours and carried them 
through to the bright dawning of victory. 

Great souls by instinct to each other turn , 
Demand alliance , and in friendship burn. 

'J'he highest and noblest word to be said of 
any man is Friend. 1 That tribute overrides 
; all barriers of race and time and space. It 
‘throws a girdle round the earth. To be called 
Friend places a man on that higher plane 
where the formalities of life melt before the 
warm rays of true affection. 

^Never was the world more hungry for 
friendship. It is weary of tyranny and 
hatred I it has had its fill of soulless regi¬ 
mentation ; it has sickened at the sight of the 
horrors provoked when the warmth . of 
■humanity is repressed. After years in which 
mankind has displayed its capacity for evil,' 
it now wants to display its leaning to goodness. 

The world wants to turn to the simple, 
homely things—the camaraderie among men, 
kindliness'among women, the simplicity of 


children, the laughter of home. These are the 
things out of which friendship is made. We 
need them to be made on an heroic scale here 
in our land. A new Britain has to be created. 
Can it be done with friendliness, or must it be 
born out of a new agony of political strife ? 
We have learned during the years of war 
that on supreme issues we can be united as 
friends and forge weapons of peace and 
defence in a masterly manner. Peace has need 
of friendship no less than war. We have need 
of vast stores of friendship. * 

Jn world affairs, too, we have learned through 
the bitter experience of war how to be 
friends with peoples separated by geography 
and language. Upon the English-speaking 
nations a tremendous responsibility rests in 
this respect. ; It is not always easy for them 
to remain friends ; but a far harder task is 
that of learning to be friends with those from 
whom they, are divided by language as well as 
culture. Understanding-with Russia is vital 
to the; future well-being of mankind, nnd upon 
us rests a large share of the effort needed to 
understand and to foster the relationship. 
Simple, friendly contacts between English 
and Russians beginning now that the war in 
Europe is over may be a foundation of friend¬ 
ship upon which world security can be raised. 

J^et us then make friends everywhere. A 
fellow-feeling makes one wondrous kind, 
wrote David Garrick ; and it is also the essen¬ 
tial fabric of friendship. We need this fellow- 
feeling and friendliness at work in all sections 
of life so that, however deep the issues which 
divide men, the final bonds of friendship 
cannot be severed. We may by care and' 
patience, secure out of these grim war years a 
bountiful legacy of friendship on which the 
world’s life and health may flourish and prove 
fruitful for generations to come/ 


A Children’s Town in the Transvaal kind hearts 


rj^wo grants of £2000 have been 
made to the Lord Milner 
School Farm in the Northern 
. Transvaal: one from the Pro¬ 
vince and one from the Council 
of Education. 

Behind this announcement is a 
.great story of Youth to the Fore. 

The Lord Milner School Farm 
is a rural vocational school built 
on 200 acres of ground and 
- taking boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and sixteen. It may 
well be termed a Children’s Town. 
- Its name comes*from the fact 
‘ that it is near the village of 
Settlers, where in 1904 . Lord 
Milner, High Commissioner for 
South Africa, made arrangements 
to settle ex-Boer War Army men 
on the land. Settlers has become 
a‘ district of English-speaking 
farmers. 

The Lord Milner 4 School Farm 
was established - in 1936, but 
when the war broke out in 1939 
the Government was unable to 
continue its programme of build¬ 
ing operations. Then it was that 
the children stepped into the 
breach. 

They started making concrete 
blocks, the raw material for which 
exists in abundance in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; and in course of time 
they have built a post office, a 
library, a milk bar, a cinema, 
class-rooms, workshops, and lab¬ 
oratories. They have planted 
many thousands of trees to pro¬ 


vide shade and shelter for 
themselves and the farm animals. 

They have made roads, estab¬ 
lished playing fields and tennis 
courts, and organised a children’s 
town on what may be termed 
modern, up-to-date lines. Their 
vegetable and fruit gardens cover 
many acres of fertile soil, and 
their latest achievement is the 
construction of a swimming-bath 
that is also a reservoir for irriga¬ 
tion water. 

After ten years of labour, the 
Lord Milner School Farm can 
boast wonderful amenities and 
facilities; and they have almost 
wholly been provided by the 
children themselves. 


THE WHALE NURSERY 

J ^ motor vessel commanded by 
Captain H. L. Brown was 
Sailing recently through a region 
of the South Atlantic that*is well 
away from the shipping routes 
when it reached what appeared to 
be the chief feeding ground of 
the whales. This was 400 miles 
east of the island of Tristan da 
Cunha. 

The ship sailed for a hundred 
miles past thousands of whales, 
apparently in family groups, all 
feeding on sea anemones. When 
the ship came to the end of these 
vast herds-of whales, there were 
no more sea anemones visible 
either. 


\ story of generous thoughtful¬ 
ness has been told by the 
Revd T. C. Witney who serves 
the London Missionary Society at 
Salem in South India. Many 
British troops have camped in Mr 
Witney’s area, and many Indian 
boys have been fascinated by-the 
soldiers. One boy—let us call 
him Jack—became very friendly 
with the members of one camp, 
and became a servant in the 
officers’ mess; He was only a lad 
of twelve, homeless, a waif in 
India's vast population. 

But Jack’s lively face; his cheer¬ 
fulness, and good manners won 
the attention as well as the affec¬ 
tion of two young British officers,^ 
and they wondered what would 
happen to Jack when they were 
moved on. They felt they had a 
, responsibility for the Indian boy. 

They consulted Mr Witney. He 
agreed to take him into his' 
boarding-home and school, al¬ 
though he came from another 
language-speaking area, and the 
two officers guaranteed £5 a 
month until Jack is through his 
school days, and indeed until he 
is established in life, with a use¬ 
ful calling at his command. 

■ This is a lovely deed which will 
make those two young officers 
long remembered by their Indian 
friends, and will help to sweeten 
the relationships between India 
and Britain. 
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A Ramble in Germany 

Escorted by a sergeant with a sten gun these gallant 
girl gunners are taking their first country walk 
near Hamburg, where the ATS section of the 137th 
mixed Heavy Ack-Ack Regiment has recently arrived. 


Where David Copperfield Was Written 


]N^ujviber One, Devonshire Ter- 
. race, St Marylebone, has been 
sold for “ pcst-war reconstruc¬ 
tion,” and the news will sadden 
all Dickens-lovers;* for this was 
. the house where the great author 
.lived from 1839 to 1851,and where 
*he wrote some of his finest work. 

There is a drawing of this 
rather sombre house, with its bow 
window overlooking a -garden, 
made by Maclise on the first 
anniversary of the day on which 
Dickens’s daughter. Kate was 
born; and it is impossible to look 
at it without thinking of David 
Copperfield:' Net that this is the 
house where David first saw the 
light—that was far away in 
‘ Suffolk. But it is, indeed, the 
house where the story of David 
Copperfield first saw the light— 
and Barnaby Rudge, and Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and Dombey and Son. 

John Forster, in his Life of the 
famous novelist, wrote; “ Except¬ 


ing always the haunts and 
associations of his childhood, 
Dickens had no particular senti¬ 
ment of locality, and any special 
regard for houses he had lived 
in was not a thing noticeable in 
him. But he cared most, for 
Devonshire Terrace”; and he 
goes on to describe it as “the 
house in which he lived during 
the progress of what is gene¬ 
rally thought his greatest book, 
and of what I think were his 
happiest years.” 

Charles Dickens himself de¬ 
scribed Number One, Devonshire 
Terrace as “a house of great 
'promise and great premium.” 
The author also wrote of his 
“ecstatic restlessness” before he 
Ynoved into, the house; and the 
day of its passing (if, indeed, 
it must come) is one which we, 
in common with thousands of 
others who think of Dickens as a 
National Institution, should like 
to see indefinitely postponed. 
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The Parliament of Our Faugh-a-Baiiaghs’ 

Treasures Are Safe 


The Children's Newspaper, June 23, 1945 


World News Reel 


Years of Peril 

'T’he Parliament which the King dissolved last week is the longest 
* this country has known since Stuart days. Not only its 
length but the vigour with which it served the nation in its 
greatest hour of trial will ensure it a high place in our history. 

This, the ninth Parliament in desperate crises as* that which 

has just come to an end. Its 
very place of meeting has been 
shattered by enemy bombs, and 
to its members in secret session 
have been revealed situations of 
the deepest anxiety for the 
national existence. Its members, 
too, have taken a worthy share 
in the actual conflict, 165 having 
served' in the Forces and 15 
having laid down their lives. 

When the members first 
assembled the nations of the 
world were troubled by the 
deliberate attack on Abyssinia' by 
Mussolini, and this country was' 
doing her part in enforcing 
Economic and Financial Sanc¬ 
tions against, the aggressor. But 
Hitler was already casting what 
Mr Baldwin described as.. “ the 
black shadow of , fear ” over 
Europe, and the German menace 
was always a spectre at all this 
Parliament's deliberations. 

Yet from first to Aast the 
members gave their minds to 
social legislation for the raising 
of the standards of life in this, 
country. And especially in the 
last few years, when ministers 
from all parties .were in the 
Government, M Ps have given 
devoted attention to many Bills 
for making this country a better 
place to live in after the end of 
the war. - 

.The Education Act alone will 
make this Parliament memor¬ 
able; but its best title to future 
fame. 'Will lie in the fact that 
never over so long a period did 
its members work together so 
loyally' for' the common cAuse. 
The Parliament which served 
the nation in its finest hour can 
never be forgotten. 


the reigh of George the Fifth, 
assembled on Nov 26, 1935. It 
has therefore served three 
sovereigns. It has sat under 
three Prime Ministers, Mr 
Stanley Baldwin (now Earl Bald¬ 
win), Mr Neville Chamberlain, 
and Mr Winston Churchill, who 
were in turn at the head of what 
was called a National Govern¬ 
ment because it included repre¬ 
sentatives of more than - one 
political party. * 

This Parliament was the 
successor . of the * Parliament 
which had been elected, in 1931, 

> and had therefore almost com¬ 
pleted its five-year term under the 
Act of 1911. . 

In normal times a new Parlia : 
ment would have been elected at 
the end of 1939, or at the latest 
in 1940, but the war made -it 
necessary for it to pass special 
laws renewing its life, and so it 
lasted nearly twjce its normal 
term. Similar extensions wertf 
made in the First World War by a 
Parliament which lasted for over 
seven and three-quarter years. 

The Parliament now dissolved 
was the longest since the famous 
Long Parliament of the reign of 
Charles the Second, which in 
1661 followed the Convention 
Parliament of - the Restoration 
and lasted until 1679. 

Though not so famous as the 
Long Parliament of Charles the 
First and Oliver Cromwell, the 
1661 Parliament, on which Pepys 
in his Diary throws many a side¬ 
light, served this nation well and 
refused to be dominated by a 
very crafty monarch. 

No Parliament in our history, 
however, has known such 


More Food From Our Own Farms 


^ow that the war in Europe is 
, over, British agricultural 
policy needs revision. 

Henceforward, the accent is 
going to be less oh crops (except 
crops for fodder) and more on 
livestock, which will provide us 
with more home-produced milk, 
meat, eggs, poultry, butter, and 
bacon. 

Mr R. S. Hudson, the Minister 
of Agriculture, announced this 
policy at a meeting of the Council 
of Agriculture for England the 
other day. * 

The Government plan to in¬ 
crease livestock products between 
now and 1946-47 to this extent; 
milk, from 1315,000,000 to 
1490,000,000 gallons; beef and 
veal frorh 252,000 to 384,000 tons; 


mutton and lamb from 104,000 to 
116,000 tons; pig meat from 
112,000 to 200,000.tons; and eggs 
from 73,000 to 100,000 tons. 

There will be slight decreases 
in the growing of cereals, 
potatoes, sugar beet, and vege¬ 
tables; but it is hoped to increase 
fodder crops by allotting to them 
ail additional 100,000 acres. 

This is a very sound policy. We 
have insufficient meat, fats, and 
dairy produce—so vital to our 
health;.. and, with the change¬ 
over to peace conditions, we can 
look forward to imports of wheat 
and other crops from abroad. 

We are sure that our farmers 
will respond to this need, as 
they responded to the clarion. 
call in wartime. 


THE FUTURE OF THE TROSSACHS 


rp H E Earl of Ancaster has sold 
the Trossachs, that charm- - 
ing Scottish beauty-spot, to an 
hotel company. 

A wooded defile in Perthshire, 
extending for a mile between 
Loch Katrine and Loch Achray, 
the Trossachs include two fine 
mountains, Ben A’an, 1851 feet 
high, and Benvenue, which is 
2393 feet high. The chairman of 
the purchasing company says 
that he will preserve the Tros¬ 
sachs—a Welcome statement. 

American and Continental 
; visitors, as well as British, have 


long, made the Trossachs a place 
of summer pilgrimage. In his 
Lady of the. Lake, Sir Walter 
Scott immortalised this lovely 
comer of the land he loved so 
well. This work, completed 
after a .period of great business 
Worry and the heaviest / losses, 
includes some of his best poetry. 
The Trossachs breathe the spirit 
of this dauntless genius of 
letters, and that spirit will con¬ 
tinue to draw the right kind of 
pilgrim to .the lovely valley in 
ever-growing numbers and with 
continued homage. 


Jt is good to know that the 
"regimental plate of the 
87th Regiment, the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, famous as the Faugh-a- 
Ballaghs, has been almost en¬ 
tirely recovered in the liberation 
of the Channel Islands. 

Faugh-a-Ballagh! is Irish for 
“Clear the Way! ” and it is the 
slogan of this fine regiment, one 
of the Irish regiments that has 
survived the establishment of 
the Free State, and still draws 
streams of recruits from 
Southern Ireland. The cry dates 
far back, and many a shining 
field of battle has heard it. 
Perhaps the Germans, when 
they found the gold and silver 
in the Lloyds Bank vaults at 
St Peter Port, wondered what 
the inscription meant. They 
know now, when the way has 
been cleared. ' 

- . The 1st battalion of the 87th 
was in Guernsey when the war 
broke out. Hurriedly recalled 
to England, it had no time to 
take with it the trophies of 200 
years, constituting some of the 
Army’s finest regimental plate. 
v The officers and men of this 
proud regiment would' have been 
grieved indeed had they lost' 
their beautiful treasures, so 
many of which were given or be¬ 
queathed by heroic “Faugh-a- / 
Ballaghs” of the past. ' 

Farewell, 
Civil Defence! 

Jn an impressive ceremony at 
Hyde Park the men and 
women of Civil Defence who 
served the country so well during 
the Jong-dmwn-oufc bombing 
ordeal had their farewell parade 
before the King and Queen. 

In his address before the 
march past the King paid the 
nation’s tribute to all who “will¬ 
ingly endured danger, hardship, 
and weariness in your exacting 
duty, which for many came after 
long hours of toil.” 

“Your path of duty has been 
the way to glory,” he said, “ and 
amidst the glorious records of 
the war the story of Civil 
Defence will take a high place. 

“In saying good-bye to those 
whose work in Civil Defence is 
ended I hope that in new spheres 
of activity you will take with 
you not only the assurance that 
the nation honours you, but also 
the assurance of our gratitude,, 
'and the ideals by which you 
were inspired when the enemy 
made their onslaught on this 
country. ” 

Factories Switch Over 

fjHE rgreat war-machine of 
Britain is beginning to turn 
over to the service of peace. 

The Board of Trade have allo¬ 
cated fifty-three Government 
factories for civilian produc¬ 
tion. Thirty-four of these, 
recently released; will employ 
150,000 workpeople. 

Happily, the “ released ” fac¬ 
tories are widespread. .Many 
are in what are called “develop¬ 
ment ” areas. 

These are some of the goods 
which the demobilised factories 
will manufacture: textile 

machinery, clothing, temporary 
houses, toys, motor-cars, watches, 
batteries, machine tools, radio 
equipment, passenger vehicles, 
and prams. 


Officials of the San Francisco 
Post Office calculate that 
more than a million postage 
stamps commemorating the open¬ 
ing of the United Nations Con¬ 
ference were sold on the first day 
of issue. 

The new league of nations will 
be called United Nations as a 
tribute to President Roosevelt 
who originally suggested this title 
for the Allies during tne war. 

Several Danish ships have left 
Denmark with food for Britain 
and U S military authorities. 

The British and US Govern¬ 
ments have signed- a ^pact with 
Marshal Tito on the question of 
the occupation of Trieste and its 
neighbouring districts. 

A few thousand Wrens are going 
to the Far East to work with the 
British Pacific >Fleet > in the 
Japanese war. , 

The Assistant Director and 
Educational Adviser for, German 
elementary schools and colleges 
in the British zone of occupation 
is Miss Doris Walker, who was 
for 24 years lecturer at St Mary's 
Training College, Cheltenham. 

"^hat is believed to'be the last 
U-boat at large - was 
scuttled off Northern Portugal 
recently, x The crew were taken 
off by a lifeboat and interned in 
Portugal. 


The Nazi attempt. to recruit 
soldiers to fight for Germany from 
among British prisoners-of-war, as 
they had done with prisoners of 
other nationalities, was a complete 
failure. 

The Brazilian Expeditionary 
Force which fought in Italy will 
shortly be leaving for home. 

With the clearing of mines 
from the approaches to Venice, 
every port in the Mediterranean 
- is now open to shipping. 

On the first anniversary of the 
D Day landing on the Normandy 
coast, a simple Church of England 
service was held on the beach at 
Arromanches where the first wave 
of the assault troops landed. 

The 4/7th _Royal Dragoon 
Guards, a cavalry regifnent that 
now uses tanks , was the first 
cavalry regiment to cross the 
Rhine in 1918, first mechanised 
cavalry to land in France in 1939, 
the first to go ashore on D Day, 
and among the last to cease fight¬ 
ing in Germany. It is known by 
tankmen as " The^First and Last 
Regiment ." x 

. ^J^he 35,000-ton British battleship 
Royal Soyereign was lent 
with 12 other warships to the 
Russian Navy during the War. , 

Of the British prisoners-of-war 
who sat for examinations while in 
their prison camps in Germany, 
eight men in ten passed. 


Home News Reel 


[poR the working of 'the new 
Education Act 127,000 Addi¬ 
tional teachers are needed in 
Britain's schools, and to help 
make up the number teachers 
are to be released from the 
Forces. 

Tom Hood’s cottage at Winch- 
more Hill,. damaged by one of. the 
last V2s, has been completely 
demolished. 

The B B C, in its new German 
service, has explained to Ger¬ 
mans the use of the radio in 
Britain by all three political 
parties to give their views. 

It is expected that the preser¬ 
vation centres run by women’s 
institutes will this yeqr receive 
100 tons of sugar for making jam 
and preserves. Last year more 
than 212 tons of preserves were 
made at 832 women’s institute 
centres. 

. A new; third-class railway coach 
designed for the L N E R has 
three-a-side seats with arm rests, 
cross corridors to enable pas¬ 
sengers to get in and out more 
easily, ^better lighting, bigger 
windows, and reproductions of 
water colours by R As instead of 
seaside views. 

A site on the Royal estate at 
Sandringham has been lent by 
the King as a camping ground 
for Norfolk boyt 


During the period 1939 to the 
end of the war 60 lion cubs were 
born in Chester Zoo, 

Some enemy planes were 
brought down over Britain during 
the, war by balloons carrying 
bombs. The balloon bomb trailed 
a thin wire which if struck by a 
plane caused the bomb to explode. 

An area of the sea-bed for 
ivhich a prospecting licence has 
been granted to the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can Oil Company includes Robin 
Hood's Bay on the Yorkshire 
coast. 

^he Open Air Theatre in 
Regent's * Park, London, 
which has kept going in summer¬ 
time all through the war, has 
opened its 1945 season with As 
You Like It, to be followed by 
The Merchant of Venice and A 
Midsummer’s Night’s Dream. 

A monk, or fiddlefish, the size 
•of a man and weighing 130 pounds 
was landed recently in Chichester 
Harbour by Mr Alfred Kenneth of 
Emsworth. It is believed to be 
the largest fish ever caught there. 

Camps' built for the evacuation 
of children in 1939 will now be 
let to educational authorities 
who will be able to use them as 
schools or holiday centres —or 
both . 


Youth News Reel 


^he Scout Gilt Cross has been 
awarded to 15-year-old Patrol 
Leader Roy Capner, of the 1st 
Douglas (St Andrew’s) Group, 
for assisting in the rescue of a 
small .boy from drowning in the 
harbour at Douglas, Isle of Man. 

As soon as Denmark had been 
liberated greetings were exchanged' 
between The Boys Brigade and its 
brother-movement in Denmark. 
All Boys Brigaders who have 
been to Denmark will be glad to 
think that happy contacts are to 
be renewed. 

Boy Scouts of Ajax, Ontario, 
have opened a Toy Library. They 
collect used toys, paint and 
repair them, and then loan them 
out in the same manner as books. 


Boy Scouts of Trail, British 
Columbia, have collected more 
than 175 tons of salvage since the 
outbreak of war. Seventy-five 
per cent of all the money from 
its sale has gone to war charities. 

Throughout Jhe German occu¬ 
pation of the Channel Islands 
Scouting carried on. The 11th 
Jersey Scout Troop held its meet¬ 
ings in secret, without uniforms, 
in spite of the Gestapo. On VE 
Day old uniforms were dragged 
out, and Scouts led the troops 
round to their various billets. 

Seven members of the Bed- 
dington, Wallington, and Car- 
shalton Boy Scouts Division have 
won decorations for bravery dur¬ 
ing the war . 
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A Railway and Research 


Jt is essential for our future 
prosperity that there shall 
be a close link between our 
universities and industry. Our 
chief seats of learning have a 
duty to business as well as to 
the professions. 

It is good, therefore, to learn 
that the LMS Kailway have 
adopted a plan under which the 
universities will be invited to 
send members of their staff for 
six months, or a year, to work 
on applied fundamental prob¬ 
lems in . the LMS research 
laboratory at Derby. These uni¬ 
versity men will have access to 
all the departments of the rail- 

AN ATLANTIC DISASTER 
AVERTED 

Jn spite of collisions between 22 
cf the 76 ships of an Allied 
convoy sailing to Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, recently, not one 'ship was 
sunk or life lost. 

The convoy was crawling slowly 
through a thick belt of fog when 
it suddenly found itself con¬ 
fronted by what proved to be one 
of the largest iceberg fields ever 
seen in that part of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The ships were obliged to 
swerve off at once 90 degrees', and, 
even sc, three ships hit the ice¬ 
bergs, while others were unable 
to avoid colliding with ships close 
to them in the .convoy. Many 
were badly damaged, but by ex¬ 
cellent seamanship every ship 
reached port. 

US MEMORIALIN DORSET 

\ small plot . of land in the 
grounds of the American 
Hospital near Blandford, in Dor¬ 
set, has been dedicated as a 
memorial to American soldiers 
who laid down their lives in this 
war. ■ 

The little sanctuary—it is 100 
yards by 50—has been named 
Roosevelt Park, and at the dedi¬ 
cation ceremony, conducted by 
Colonel Leonard D. Heaton, 
commanding officer of the 802nd 
.(U S) Hospital Centre, a promise 
was made by Colonel C. Topham, 
of the British Army, that: “We 
shall maintain this memorial 
with care and affection as a mark 
of the esteem with which we 
regard our great Ally.” 

In the centre of the little park 
there is a concrete memorial, 
built by American soldiers and 
bearing the words: “ To the ever- 


way and will be able to see how 
the results of their research are 
applied in railway working. ■ - 

Conversely, some members of 
the LMS research staff will go 
each year to do fundamental 
research in university labora¬ 
tories and will, it is hoped, spend 
part of their time there in teach¬ 
ing undergraduates. 

This “two-way traffic” will not 
only assist the development of 
new ideas and inventions, but 
will help the universities by 
introducing research men with 
practical experience, who can 
teach something more than is 
learned in books. 


BRIDGE-BUILDING 
IN BURMA 

J ^ new type, of bridge called the 
Scissors, which was used by 
the British Army in Europe to 
cress ditches, canals, and small 
rivers, is now doing great work in 
Burma. 

The bridge is carried on a tank, 
and when an obstacle is reached 
a hydraulic arm lifts the bridge 
from.the tank and places it across 
the gap. When the Scissors 
bridge is laid the tank crosses 
and the advance continues. The 
bridge is constructed of twin 
ramps which can,take a weight of 
38 tons. 


Secret Weather News 


J^armers always listen eagerly 
to the B B C’s weather fore¬ 
casts, for they are often of great 
importance to them in planning 
their work. It was therefore a 
blow to them when . at the 
beginning of the war radio - 
broadcasts about the weather 
were stopped because the infor¬ 
mation would have been useful 
tb the Germans in arranging 
their air and sea. attacks on 
Britain and her shipping. 

As a result Of the farmers 
being in ignorance of what the 
weather was going to be, food 
production suffered, so in August, 
1942, a system was devised for 



Cricket Match in Cairo 

Cricket is popular with our Servicemen in Cairo. Here a match is in progress at 
the Alamein Club, the nearest approach in Egypt to an English cricket 
ground. Spectators are lightly clad and some protect their heads from the sun. 


IT’S ALUMINIUM, 
MADAM 


A luminium is in the news, and 
we hope it wilt soon, be in the 
shops. Aluminium houses and 
lorries, aluminium aeroplanes and 
furniture—these are among . the 
blessings promised for the near- 
UC aim 6 LU C wuiuo. xwwaccvc*- future J and an exhibition at 
lasting memorv of our fellow- Selfridges in London opened by 
a n z c °Lx the Minister of Aircraft Produc- 

soldiers who gave their lives Ul tion SU g ges t s ft hundred and one 
this war so that we who live may other possibilities from this young 
share in the future of the free “British industry when it switches 
and better world.” ' from war to peace production. 


Farewell, Shrewsbury Limes 


A ll who love the winding 
Severn at Shrewsbury where 
the river almost encircles this fine 
old town will regret the passing of 
Shrewsbury’s lovely lime trees. 

Planted in 1719, for two hundred 
years and more these trees have 
added grace and beauty to the 
walks by the Severn. The trees 
were exceptionally tall, and each 
year Shrewsbury folk watched the 
trees budding and sprouting as 
early signs of spring. From their 
high playing fields across the 
river the boys of Shrewsbury 
School saw the trees open into 
full and greenest bloom, and in 
.their boats on the Severn itself 
the boys paddled through the cool 
shade thrown by the limes. 


Now the trees so beloved by 
generations of Salop people are 
to come down owing to their dan¬ 
gerous decay. Many will be 
stirred at the loss of these beauti¬ 
ful trees planted at a time when 
Englishmen greatly valued stately 
avenues and planted them know¬ 
ing, that only posterity would 
appreciate their beauty. The 
Shrewsbury limes have done their 
lovely work, for even trees cannot 
live for ever. But what of the 
future? Before the trees finally 
disappear it is to be hoped that 
Shrewsbury will plant their suc¬ 
cessors so that generations to 
come will enjoy what this and 
past generations have enjoyed so 
well. 


FLOWERS AMONG THE 
RUINS 

'J’here is a strange, almost un¬ 
earthly, beauty in the many- 
coloured wild flowers now bloom¬ 
ing among London’s scars. In 
some cases the seeds have tra¬ 
velled hundreds of miles, to settle 
and germinate in the dust and 
rubble of the city that could 
“ take it” 

The Green Cross Society/ the 
purpose of which is to preserve 
all rare and interesting plants in 
this country, have had the happy 
thought of inviting amateur 
photographers to take photo¬ 
graphs of these wild flowers. The 
best pictures will be preserved as 
a permanent record for the 
libraries of Kew Gardens, the City 
of London Guildhall, and the 
County Hall, London. Prizes are 
being offered for the best photo¬ 
graphs. 

FACTORIES AT SEA 

Chip-builders at Middlesbrough 
are at work on two big whale- 
oil factories, which are “mother 
ships " to complete whale-hunting 
fleets. They are the only two at 
present under construction in . 
England. These huge ships are 
over 500 feet long and carry a crew 
of 400. They are the largest 
merchant ships ever built on the 
Tees. 


MINIATURE 

JOYSTICK 

TJuring the last raids on Ger- 
many our heavy bombers were 
kept in formation by tiny eight- 
inch control-sticks which could be 
operated by the finger tips. Each 
plane’s miniature “ joystick ” con¬ 
trols electrical components be¬ 
neath it which operate ailerons, 
elevators, and rudder, and is also 
connected with the automatic 
pilot. 

The device is equipped with an 
arm-rest for the pilot’s comfort 
and 'was designed to cut down 
flight fatigue. 


letting the farmers know' what 
sort of weather was coming 
without letting the enemy know 
as well. 

The Air Ministry, which had 
the fullest information of 
weather conditions, sent code 
messages by radio to the 
Ministry cf Agriculture.’ These 
messages, * meaningless to the 
enemy, as “Buy horse” or “Sell 
cow,” when deciphered, had some 
meaning such as ‘‘a deep de¬ 
pression is centred off the west 
coast of Ireland,” and so on. The 
Ministry of Agriculture trans¬ 
lated these messages into another 
cede and passed them on to the 
War Agricultural Executive Com¬ 
mittees all over the country, who 
ensured that the information 
reached the farmers in time for 
them to plan their activities on 
the land. 

BACK TO THE LAND 
IN GERMANY 

“ Qperation barleycorn” is the 
name given by the British 
Second Army in Germany to 
their peaceful but formidable 
task of demobilising as quickly 
as possible 300,000 German 
soldiers and sending them to 
work on the land in Germany. 

For the German people it is an 
important operation/for they will 
be obliged to depend to a large 
extent on Germany’s own food 
resources this year, and the 
German farm workers are needed 
to replace the Nazis’ foreign 
slave-workers liberated by the 
Allies. 

Those selected first for de¬ 
mobilisation are Germans who 
have been farm-workers. Care is 
taken to see that no war crimi¬ 
nals slip through the discharge 
centres. 

PLANNING WEARSIDE 

HThe north-east of England will 
be gi'eatly affected by the 
Government’s new Distribution 
of Industries measure. Sunder¬ 
land should benefit* from this, 
and a £4,000,000 plan to develop 
the port has already been drawn 
up for submission to the Govern¬ 
ment by the River Wear Com¬ 
missioners. The scheme is in¬ 
tended to link up with the plans 
of neighbouring authorities for 
the development of the Wear- 
side and County Durham, which 
include the starting of new in¬ 
dustries and the expansion of 
those already existing. 

This vast programme includes 
the deepening of the entrance to 
the harbour, modernisation of 
the docks, construction of new 
inner piers, widening of the river, 
a new oil-discharging berth, and 
a complete range of modern 
wharves. 


Our English Music-Makers 


JJenjamin Britten, the young 
Suffolk composer and 
pianist whose name is already so 
Widely known in the world of 
music, has written an opera, 
Peter Grimes, which has just 
been produced in London. It is a 
long time since so young an 
Englishman or indeed an Eng- , 
lishman of any age, has pro¬ 
duced an important operatic 
work. 

On the other hand, there never 
was a time when living English 
composers ranked higher in the 
world’s esteem, and they are 
mostly young .men. Some, like 
Britten and Michael Tippett, who 


is in his twenties, are very young 
indeed. William Walton, one of 
our most distinguished com¬ 
posers, is quite a young man.- 
Constant Lambert,. maker • of 
lovely ballet-music, is only 40. 

Among our older composers of 
distinction are Sir Arnold Bax, 
Ralph Vaughan-Williams,. O M, 
and Eric Coates, who has put 
the gay and delightful soul of 
London Town into melody. 

Britten lives at Snape, a little 
village just outside Aldeburgh, 
and though now an artist of 
nation-wide renown, keeps his 
love for the quiet East Anglian 
county of his birth. 
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Home Again 

Their long exile is over for these rejoicing young Londoners 
who were evacuated to the countryduring the Blitz days. They . 
are taking great caVe of the kittens they have brought back. 


THE POLES’ MAGNETIC VARIATIONS 


The C N scientific corres¬ 
pondent has sent us this note on 
the earth’s Magnetic Poles re¬ 
ferred to in our recent article on 
the Arctic flight of the Aries. 

j^compass needle points - v North 
and South because opposite 
poles of a magnet attract one an¬ 
other, and, the compass needle 
being magnetised, its two 'ends 
are attracted to the poles of the 
earth, which is itself a huge 
magnet. What we call the 
“North” pole of the compass 
needle is really its South pole,- 
which is attracted to the North 
pole of the earth. 

Magnetism could not exist in 
the heat of the interior of our 
planet, so that we have to regard 
the crust of the earth as a kind 
of magnetic shell, having poles at 
opposite ends. 

The Education of 

Gelf-Government is the event¬ 
ual goal for all countries in* 
the;British Commonwealth which 
are not already independent. 

For \ example, the, - Governor- 
General of the Sudan recently 
said that self-government for its 
people one day is Britain’s aim. 

But before this can be achieved, 
careful preparations, probably 
over a period of many years, 
will be necessary. The great 
task is to educate and train 
sufficient Sudanese to fill the 
higher administrative positions 
in the Government of the Sudan. 
This task does not mean merely * 
seeing to it that natives of ability, 
become qualified educationally. 
Chief officials of a country must 
have qualities of character, just¬ 
ness, and honesty,' which are 
even more important than learn¬ 
ing. ' 

Fortunately, there is a seat of 
learning in the Sudan which has 
already done much to educate 
and train Sudanese .for profes¬ 
sional and administrative .work. 
It is the Gordon College, named 
after General Gordon, the great 
«ero and defender of,Khartoum. 

The Gordon College has been 
in existence for forty-three years 
and has done splendid work. 


Both North and South poles 
are not exactly in the positions of 
the true North and South of the. 
astronomers. In the two hun¬ 
dred, years between 1600 and 1800 
the^ magnetic North had shifted 
from 11 degrees t6 the East of 
the true North to 24 degrees to 
the West, and since then it has 
, come back to within a feW de¬ 
grees only of the true North. Sin 
Ernest Shackleton made many 
readings of the variation of the 
magnetic South from the true 
South in . his Antarctic expedi¬ 
tions. The variation from true 
North and South, which is 
usually called the declination, 
changes hourly, though, of 
course, only very slightly. But 
bigger variations take place every 
year known as annular changes, 
and yet another cycle of changes 
occurs once in about <$70 years, v 

an African Race 

Here, Sudanese natives are 
trained'for teaching,' engineering, 
accountancy, administration, the 
law; medicine, science, and other 
professions. • 

To show how matters have 1 
developed, 1823 Sudanese were 
filling important official positions 
in the Sudan in 1924, whereas 
in 1944 the number had in¬ 
creased to 4020. . 

The rise of many of the natives 
* of. the ..Sudan from illiteracy to 
learning and -responsibility ; has, 
indeed, been remarkable. But 
there is a long way to go yet 
before the Sudanese* can safely^ 
manage their own affairs. - 
- The goal will be reached one 
day. But hard work and much 
patience will be necessary , 

Brave Maoris 

Maoris, the dark-skinned natives 
of the Dominion of New Zealand, 
have done much valuable service 
in J-hJs war and have gained 
almost every honour that it .is 
possible for a soldier to win ? 

The list includes one Victoria 
Cross, five Distinguished Service 
Orders, nine Military Crosses and 
two b£rs, nine Distinguished 
Conduct Medals, and .36 Military 
Medals. Also, 27 Maoris have been 
mentioned in dispatches. 
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The Great Friend 
of R.L.S. 

Jhis month marks the cen- 
r tenary of the birth of Sidney 
Colvin,, a great figure in the 
artistic and literary world of his 
time, and one who left his own 
mark on literature for all time. 

Born at Norwood on June 18, 

. 1845, Sidney Colvin .* spent most 
of his early years at the family 
home in Suffolk, until at 18 he 
went up to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. A man of genuine 
culture and sensibility; he began 
his writing career in London 
and rapidly gained a place among 
the more distinguished critics of 
" ’ art and literature. 

In 1873 he became Slade Pro¬ 
fessor of Fine Art at Cambridge, 
and three years later was also 
appointed Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum. * From 1884 to 
1912 he was ^Keeper of the ; 
.Department, of Prints and Draw¬ 
ings at the British Museum, and 
his devoted work there, particu¬ 
larly in the enrichment -of the 
collections under his wing, made 
his name an honoured one in the 
Museum’s annals. 

Storehouse of Memory 

But Literature claimed Colvin’s 
talents no . less than Art, and his 
books on Landor and Keats are 
. of the stuff which endures. 

Sidney Colvin’s li/e was greatly 
enriched by his capacity for 
friendship. Many were his famous 
friends, and rich was his store¬ 
house of memory. He had heard 
Robert Browning recite from the 
Ring and the Book; he had 
spoken with Victor Hugo, and 
fecssettL and George Meredith, 
whose conversation '‘leaped *and 
flung itself from, idea to idea, 
from clause to clause.” He had 
shaken hands with Edward. 
Trelawny, “ hard-bitten, keen- 
visaged, bull-voiced,” and he 
wrote with genuine feeling that . 
“ to have shaken the hand which 
plucked Shelley’s heart out of the 
ashes was an experience one was 
not likely to forget.” 

But undoubtedly Colvin’s friend 
of friends was 'Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Theirs was a friend¬ 
ship which began in 1873 and 
lasted until Stevenson’s death in 
1894. R. L. S. was always writing 
from distant Samoa to confide in 
his ** perfect friend,” and after 
R.L. S. had v been laid to rest 
“under the yride and starry sky.” 
Sidney Colvin paid tribute to his 
genius in,editions of his Letters 
and Works which link their 
names inseparably for evermore. 

Truly was Sidney Colvin’s life 
rich and full, and many were the 
great men proud to call him 
Friend. 

Rose-Hip Syrup 

Jhis summer volunteers will 
once again be wanted to 
gather rose-hips from the hedges 
for the manufacture of rose-hip 
syrup. This has a valuable 
vitamin C content and is used for 
children and invalids as a substi¬ 
tute for the fresh fruit from 
abroad which is still in short 
supply. 

-The arrangements are almost * 
the same as they were last year. 
An increased payment of 3d per 
pound will be made at the collect- 
^ ing centres of the W V S and 
the other organisations, where 
'fuller information may also be 
obtained. 


The Children 'i 



The Rights of Man 

Jn 1915 a society was founded, 
known as the Grotius Society, 
its object being to discuss the 
problems of international law 
arising* out of the Great Waxrof 
1914-18. It was named after the 
Dutch lawyer, Hugo Grotius, who, 
when an exile in Paris in 1625, 
published his book, The; Law of 
War and Peace-^-the foundation 
of modem international law. 

The Grotius Society is still in* 
being, and it met the other day 
•to keep alive its watch on the 
rights of man. Among. matters 
discussed and agreed, the society 
came to the conclusion that in 
the ‘forthcoming peace settle¬ 
ment an institution, on lines 
similar to ~ the International 
Labour Organisation, < should be 
set up to keep constantly under 
observation the lot of the in¬ 
dividual in the different countries 
of the world. 

It is well that such an organis¬ 
ation as the Grotius Society 
exists, for it serves to defend the 
rights of all men, regardless of 
nationality, class, colour, creed. 
7 $ 

, BANANA SPLIT 

gANANAS played a small part—• 
a very small part, alas—in 
several Victory tea parties held 
in this country. At Tideswell in 
Derbyshire 12 children shared a 
tiny banana ; at Preston in Lan¬ 
cashire another provided a titbit 
for . 20 children ; and similar 
stories of several bites at one 
banana have come from other 
parts of the country. 

Well, share and share alike is 
good practice, but we all look 
forward to having more to share, 
and certainly to the time when 
there is at least a banana apiece 
for every child at a party. 

&> 

.. JUST AN IDEA 

As Pascal -wrote, A man's 
virtue cannot be judged from his 
great deeds , but from his everyday 
life. 


The Road to a 

Qne of the most shining exam¬ 
ples of brotherly trust and 
co-operation between nations has 
been that which has long existed 
between Canada and the United 
States. During this war against- 
a common enemy their'close co¬ 
operation was natural, but it" 
is heartening to learn that they 
are to work together in th^ 
difficult task.ahead of changing., 
their industries from war to 
peace production. 

Mr Mackenzie King says that 
in this transition period from - 
•war to peace both countries pro¬ 
pose to tackle their problems in 
the spirit of the declaration made 
at Hyde Park (U S A) in April, 

The Shrun 

The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer has told the House 1 
of Commons that, compared with 
1914, the 1944 value of tb~* 
pound sterling was only 8s* 4a, 
though it was still worth 12s iod■?? 
in 1938- How is it, then that 
with this situation, and very; 
heavy income tax, we have been : 
able to carry on so satisfac- j 
torily ? * m 

The answer is in the excellence; 
of our rationing scheme, as_ 
applied to food and all the other 
necessities of life, and to the i 


Under the £ 


Cycling seems to run 
in some families. 
But the -families prefer 
to'ride. 

□ 

JfHBRE is nothing new 
in the way of ball¬ 
room dancing, says a 
teacher. New shoes some¬ 
times get in the way. , 

0 * 

Jo help matters out 
make a few biscuits 
at home, suggests a 
newspaper. The family 
may go out too. 

to 

<^OMB politicians will 
stop short at nothing. 
Especially the tall ones. 



When pc 
lose ro; 
does it rri 
ere 


Carry oN 

Going God’s Way 

T arise today 

A With God’s strength to pilot 
rile, 

God’s might to uphold me, 

God’s wisdom to guide me, 

God’s eye to look before me, 
God’s ear to hear me, 

God’s word to speak for me, 
God’s hand to guard me, 

God’s way to lie before me, 
God’s shield to protect me, 
God’s host to save me 
From snares of devils, 

From temptations of vices, 
From- everyone who shall wish 
me ill. 

Afar and anear, 

Alone and in a multitude. 

Attributed to St Patrick 

THE TRUE FRIEND 

H e is my friend tfiat succoureth 
me, not he that pitieth me. 

s - Thomas Fuller 


Qualities I 


‘ ^/Jy success as a man of science, 
whatever this may have 
amounted to, has been deter¬ 
mined, as far as I can judge, by 
complex and diversified mental 
qualities and conditions. Of 
these, the most important have* 
been—the love of science, un¬ 
bounded patience in long reflect¬ 
ing over any subject, industry in 

THE JOYS OF 

To one who has been long in 
1 city pent, 

’Tis very sweet to look into the 
fair 

And open face of heaven—to 
breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue 
firmament. 

Who is more happy, when; with 
heart content. 

Fatigued he sinks into some 
'pleasant lair 

Of wavy grass, and reads a 
debonair 


v 
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Lasting Peace 


1941, when he and President' 
Roosevelt' agreed that “each 
- country should provide the other 
with the defence articles which 
it is best able to produce . . . and_ 
'that production programmes 
should be co-ordinated to this 
end. 1 * 

As in war, so in peace, Canada 
md the XJ S, two sovereign states 
^dependent of each other politi¬ 
cally, will work together. In 
place of a selfish scramble for 
trade advantages, there is to be 
mutual trust and help. 

, It is an example which if it 
were followed by national leaders 
o everywhere would place mankind 
on the road to a lasting peace. 

Ken Pound 

\ rent restriction regulations. 

. There has been fair distribution 
everywhere, at fair prices. Cer- 
** in things which we used to buy 
^reely have been unobtainable, 
and we have done without them 
, and saved our money. Other 
commodities, seasonable or con¬ 
stant, which we formerly en¬ 
joyed, were not regarded as 
necessities and were not regu¬ 
lated. j 

And who is to say that we are' 
any the worse for our simpler 
mode of living ? 


ditor's Table 

gEVERAL workers were 
late at work because 
the knocker-up did not 
wake them. He wasn’t 
knocked up. 

0 

££T your lettuce seeds 
where the plants are 
to grow. Even if they don’t. 
□ 

dancing enthusiast 
believes in the 
holding of matches be¬ 
tween teams of dancers. 
Light entertainment. 

□ 

\ynE JV you go on your 
holidays there are 
many things you must take. 
Chiefly your departure . 


Regiments By Name 

Qne of the great glories of the 
British Army is the naming 
of its units after counties, dis¬ 
tricts, and so on. 

In many other countries in-„ 
fantry units go by numbers, 
and their individuality is not 
distinguished by names. 

It is good to know from the 
Secretary for War that our pre¬ 
sent system is to be preserved. 

Tradition plays a great part 
in the standard of, a British 
regiment. Mere numbers would 
be meaningless compared with 
names such, for instance, as the 
Highland Light Infantry or the 
Middlesex Regiment. 

That is our British way ; and 
may it ever remain so. 

© 

A Voice is Heard Again 

’"This story of two great states- 
1 men was told by Mrs 
Churchill in her account of her 
tour in Russia. Among all the 
stories that the war’s long grim 
struggle has yielded there is 
surely none more moving. 

“ It was May 8-—VE Day in 
Britain. In the Embassy, I 
heard my husband’s voice broad¬ 
casting from London the an¬ 
nouncement for which the world 
had been waiting. M. Edouard 
Herriot, the great French states¬ 
man, and his wife, who had been 
recently liberated after many 
hardships and discomforts from 
.their German captivity, were 
with us in Moscow. After the 
broadcast, M. Herriot said to 
me : *' I am afraid you may think 
it unmanly for me to weep. But 
I have just heard Mr Churchill’s 
voice. The last time I had heard' 
his voice was on that day in 
Tours in 1940 whciv he implored 
the French Government to hold 
firm and continue the struggle. 
His noble words of leadership 
that day were unavailing. When 
he , heard the French Govern¬ 
ment’s answer, and knew that 
they meant to give up the fight, 
tears streamed down Mr 
Churchill’s face. So you will 
understand that if I weep today, 
I do not feel unmanned.’ ’’ 


PUCK 

rs to 
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>destrians 
id sense 
lake them 
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r or Success 

observing and collecting facts, 
and a fair share of invention as 
well as of common sense. With 
such moderate abilities as I 
possess, it is truly surprising 
that I should have influenced 
to a considerable extent the 
belief of scientific men on some 
important points. 

Charles Darwin 

THE COUNTRY 

And gentle tale of love and 
languishment ? 

Returning home at evening, 
with an ear 

Catching the notes of Philomel 
—an eye 

Watching the sailing cloudlet’s 
bright career, 

He mourns that day so soon has 
glided by : 

E’en like the passage of an 
angel’s tear • 

That falls through the clear 
ether silently. John Keats ~ 


Dear Departed Days 

V25, dear departed, cherished 
days. 

Could Memory’s hand restore 

Your morning light, your even¬ 
ing fays 

From Time’s grey urn once 
more— 

Then might this restless heart 
be still. 

This straining eye might close, 

And Hope her fainting pinions 
fold, 

While the fair phantoms rose. 

But, like a child in ocean’s arms, 

We strive against the stream. 

Each moment farther ^ from the 
shore. 

Where life’s young fountains 
gleam; 

Each moment fainter wave the 
fields, 

And wider rolls the sea *, 

The mist grows dark, the sun 
goes down, 

Day breaks—and where are we ? 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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From Fighting to 
Farming 

J}y the end of the war with 
Japan, the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture hope that their scheme of 
agricultural and horticultural 
training for non-disabled men 
and women from the Forceb will 
provide about 100,000 men and 
women for farms in England and 
Wales. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Minis¬ 
try, outlined the Government’s 
scheme at a recent conference. 

The purposes are to provide a 
means of entry into farming for 
the inexperienced, to improve the 
prospects of those with some 
farming experience, and to train 
more skilled farm workers. Most 
of the entrants under the scheme 
will receive their training on in- 
dividual farms, where much will 
depend upon the co-operation of 
the farmers. 

Those without agricultural ex¬ 
perience will have a year’s train¬ 
ing on a farm, and, if they make 
good, they will join at farm in¬ 
stitutes those who already know 
something about farming. 

Trainees will live either on the 
farms or in lodgings or hostels 
near by. Maintenance payments 
and other allowances will be 
made. Applicants for farm- 
training will be interviewed by 
selection boards under the appro¬ 
priate war agricultural executive 
committee. 

As trainees will be of some use 
while training on farms, farmers 
will have to make a contribution 
to the State, which will be set off 
against the cost of the scheme. 

Explanatory leaflets are being 
issued to the forces. The 
Merchant Navy, the Women’s 
Land Army and other services of 
national importance are included 
in the scheme. 

DR BRIGHTON OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE 

TJrighton, with its neighbour 
Hove, sometimes, referred to 
as London-by-the-Sea, is at the 
moment more like the British 
Empire-by-the Sea. For in this 
healthy seaside resort, awaiting 
the homeward journey to the 
.shores from Which they sailed 
iO defend the Motherland nearly 
*!:: years ago, are Imperial 
fighting-men in large numbers, 
mostly Australian Air Force 
men, but also Canadians, South 
Africans, New Zealanders, and 
others. 

Many of them are returned 
prisoners-of-war. Some are still 
under hospital treatment. All 
are housed in great comfort, 
often in the finest hotels, and 
are receiving private hospitality 
everywhere. Special clubs and 
cafes have been opened for 
them, with refreshments at 
cheap prices, books and news¬ 
papers \ and magazines and 
writing materials, and quiet 
comers in which to write. Con¬ 
certs, dances, entertainments 
of many kinds are organised 
for their enjoyment,’ and the 
natural attractions of Brighton 
and Hove have been supple¬ 
mented by the friendly interest 
of the local authorities and the 
residents, by the courtesy of the 
shopkeepers, and, Indeed, in all 
possible ways. ! 

The Sussex town is proud of 
her visitors, and no doubt these 
sturdy sons of Empire will act 
as unofficial envoys spreading the 
fame of Dr - Brighton far 
beyond the Homeland shores. 


Cromwell’s Great Day 

Three hundred years ago this month there was fought at Naseby 
the most important battle in the Civil War. We take this 


account of it from Arthur Mee 

T HE Battle of Naseby, fought 
on the 14th of June, 1645, 
was one of the decisive events of 
the world, for it determined the 
right of the English people to rule 
their own country. It was Charles 
Stuart’s last chance to maintain 
his dictatorship. 

The issue between King and 
Parliament was still undecided in 
the beginning of that fateful 
June, when Cromwell was a serv¬ 
ing soldier and Charles was so 
sure of himself that he was hunt¬ 
ing a little way off in Fawsley 
Park. The New Model Army had 
just been built up, but was still 
untried, and > the Royalists had 
nothing but contempt for it. The 
New Noddle they called it 

The King’s High Hope 

This day of June was vital to 
both sides. Victory for Charles 
would open the 1 way to London, 
with Parliament defeated, and it 
was with this high hope that the 
King and Prince Rupert came 
early on the battlefield with their 
seven thousand men. 

It was a battlefield that we 
should smile at now, a bit of open 
moor or cornland, with clumps 
of gorse and rabbit warrens in the 
way of the horses, and the little 
enemy hosts facing one another 
barely a mile ~ away. Even at 
Waterloo Wellington could * see 
Napoleon on tlie battlefield; at 
Naseby Charles could almost 
have called to Cromwell. And yet 
it might have been all so very 
different that morning, for Crom¬ 
well, riding' through the night 
from Ely, arrived only just in 
time. 

Parliament had set him free at 
the last moment from the Self- 
Denying Ordinance which for¬ 
bade any member of the House 
to hold military office, and by 
doing so Parliament saved itself. 

After it was all over Oliver 
wrote that when he saw the 


's book on Northamptonshire . 

enemy drawn up and marched in 
gallant order towards them, and 
his own/ company but poor ig¬ 
norant men, he could but smile 
to think how God would, by 
things that are not, bring to 
naught things that are. 

In the middle of the morning 
Prince Rupert's cavalry came 
dashing on and charged omin¬ 
ously right through the left wing 
of the Puritan Army, and then, 
seeing the Parliamentary bag¬ 
gage wagons a little way off, the 
Cavaliers went on to loot them. It 
was a fatal error, Cromwell re¬ 
formed his faltering infantry and 
routed the King with the loss of 
all his artillery, his carriages, his 
colours, and 5000 of his men. 

Charles fled, and Rupert re¬ 
turned from his baggage hunt to 
find that the battle was lost. 
Never again would Charles raise 
an army, but something more 
had come- about that day, for 
never again would honest men 
accept his word. The loss of the 
battle meant much for Charles, 
but the loss of his correspon¬ 
dence meant more. It was found 
on the field, and it was the final 
revelation to the world that this 
knightly figure of chivalry was 
indeed a poor traitoy, seeking to 
buy foreign armies to destroy the . 
English Parliament. 

A Fight For Liberty 

As for the battle itself, Crom¬ 
well reported it to Parliament in 
these noble words; 

“ Honest men served you faith¬ 
fully in this action. Sir, they are 
trusty; I beseech you in the name 
of God not to discourage them. 1 
wish this action may beget > 
thankfulness and humility in all 
that are concerned in it. He that 
ventures his life for the liberty 
of his country, I wish he trust 
God for the liberty of his con¬ 
science, and you for the liberty 
he fights for.” 
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A New Germany 4n 
the Making 

1T\eserted by her leaders in the hour of defeat, Germany 
once more has a controlling authority which is to bring 
order out of chaos. A Declaration to this effect was signed in 
Berlin on June 5 when the British, United States, Russian, and 
French Governments assumed supreme authority in Germany. 

The four Allied Governments governing authority, working 
will exercise their power through under the Control Council, • con- 
a Control Council consisting of sisting of four commandants, 
their Commanders - in - Chief— each of . whom will serve‘in rota¬ 
tion as Chief Commandant This 
authority will be assisted by a 
technical staff. The Greater 
Berlin area will be occupied by 
forces of each of the four Powers. 

This, then, is the broad outline 
of the Allied Government which 
is tp rule Germany while she is 
carrying cut the basic require¬ 
ments of unconditional sur- 
zbnes of occupation, one to each/ rendeiv the terms of which are. 
Power; but the Control Council, in effect; those' of a formal 
will ensure uniformity of action .armistice. When these terms 
by the Commandefs-in-Chief in. have been satisfied new arrange- 


Field-Marshal Montgomery for 
Britain, General Eisenhower for 
USA, Marshal Zhukov , for 
Russia, and General de Lattre de 
.Tassigny for France—each Com- 
mander-inChief being assisted by 
a political adviser.'' 

Germany, within her frontiers 
as they were on December 31, 
1937, is to be divided into four 


their respective zone's, and will 
reach agreed decisions^ on the 
chief questions affecting Germany 
as a whole. Under the Control 
Council, will be a permanent co¬ 
ordinating committee and a large 
control staff organised in several 
divisions, such as Naval, Mili¬ 
tary, Air, Transport, Political,. 
Economic, and so on,, each divi¬ 
sion having at its head four 
representatives, one from each, 
Power. The functions of the 
committee and the control staff 
will -be. to advise the Control 
Council and to carry but ‘ its 
decisions. 

'Other United.Nations* Govern* 
ments' having special interests 
may appoint military mission^ 
(which may include civilian 
members) to the Control Council. 

The Greater Berlin area, which 
is within the Russian zone, is to 
be administered by an inter-AUied 


ments will be made for the period 
which is to follow.' 

Meanwhile, Germany is to be 
stripped of every vestige of her 
potential for making war, the 
four Allied Governments taking 
“such steps . . . as they deem 
requisite for future peace and 
security/* All Germany’s armed 
forces are to be disarmed and 
are to await Allied orders for 
their dispersal. All territories 
outside the frontiers of Germany 
as at December 31, 1937, afe to be 
evacuated by German forces. All 
German naval and mercantile 
ships and all German aircraft, 
whether at home or abroad, must 
be placed at the disposal of the 
Allies. All transportation and 
communications facilities, mili¬ 
tary installations and establish¬ 
ments. factories, laboratories, 
testing stations, technical data, 
Continued at loot of column 3 
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£ brownie knelt beside a 
pond; 

And after long inspection 
He formed a notion rather 
quaint 

Concerning his reflection. 

41 I know what that is,” he 
exclaimed, 

“ Although I mayn’t be clever, 
And 1 can give its name—it |s 
The Largest Tadpole Ever ! ” 

The Watch That 
Found Fault 

“J am sorry to say," ex¬ 
claimed a gold watch to 
Time, “ that my neighbours 
here are not to be relied uppn. 
These -gold hunters on my 
right gain as if they were try¬ 
ing to catch the fox, while 
the silver watches on my left 
lose time and drawl along as 
though they were drones with 
nothing to do/’ 

SETTING OUT FOR A 


“And you?” inquired Time. 
“Oh, my fault,” answered 
the watch, “ does not lie 
either in a gallop or a crawl.” 

“You admit you have a 
fault, then?” said Time. 

“Well, if you can call it 
such,” replied the watch,. “ I 
occasionally forget myself 
and N stop. ” 

“Madam,” said Time, “I 
prefer folks who go a little too 
quickly or a little too slowly 
to those who do not go at all.” 

Correct your own faults 
before criticising those of 
others . 

Prayer 

pATHER , oh, bless Thou me! 

* Living or dying, waking 
or sleeping , 

Such as 1 am, l commit to 
Thy keeping: ^ 

Frail tho’ I be, Lord, bless 
Thou me! 

Father, guide Thou me! 


SATURDAY SAUNTER 
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Films For 
Children 

T HE •first five films specially 
made for Mr J. Arthur 
Rank’s Children's Kinema Clubs 
have now been shown to the 
Junior Clubs, throughout Eng¬ 
land, to discover how the children 
re-acted to them. According to 
Miss Mary Field, director of the 
department responsible for the 
films, the Junior Club mem¬ 
bers have, with a few con¬ 
structive criticisms from eager 
young eyes and even more agile 
minds, liked them—and so did 
the CN representative when he 
saw them in London recently. 
But more thought, he suggests, 
could be given to the continuity 
. of the story, and in making the 
moral—a very strong factor in all 
of these pictures—more a part of 
that story and not quite so hut- 
standing. So very obvious, for 
example, is the moral in Tom's 
Ride that the father’s concluding 
speech to his son rather tends to 
overstress it. 

A Good School Story 

Sports Day has a good school 
story with plenty of rivalry be¬ 
tween two groups of children, one 
led by Peggy and her. brother 
Tom, and the other by bullies 
Bill and Jim. This story, has in¬ 
terest and action, and points 
’several very good morals. 

The 'remaining three films 
were; Sally The Sparrow, a 
nature subject taken at the 
London Zoo, where : Sally 
searches for food, and distin¬ 
guished by an amusing and 
clever commentary; Club Maga¬ 
zine No 3, one of a sefies to be 
published every four weeks show¬ 
ing the life and interests of 
children in every part of - the 
world; and Robbie Finds A Gun, 
a black and white cartoon in 
which Robbie the Rabbit gets 
into trouble after, trouble. 

: The new Children’s Film De¬ 
partment of Gaumont British plan 
to produce one film every week, 
and if they maintain their 
standard they should, as claimed 
by Lady Allen of Hurtwood, 
Chairman of the Advisory Coun¬ 
cil on children’s entertainment 
films, provide good, healthy fea¬ 
ture films, serials, and shorts 
about children and/for children, 
filmed in Great Britain, in the 
Empire, and in foreign countries. 

Continued from the previous column 
plans, inventions, and so on, 
must be held intact and at the 
disposal of Allied representatives. 

Provision is made for the relief 
of all prisoners-of-war and for 
political prisoners of the Nazis; 
also for the handing-over of 
Nazis concerned with war crimes. 

These are a few of the con¬ 
ditions laid down in the Declara¬ 
tion on the defeat of Germany, 
which consists of 15 Articles, and 
directs that “All German 
authorities and the German 
people shall carry out uncon¬ 
ditionally the requirements of 
the Allied representatives, and 
shall fully comply with . all 
such proclamations, orders, ordi¬ 
nances, and instructions.” 

While the Control Council is 
charged with the task of break¬ 
ing down a militaristic Germany, 
it also has the responsibility of 
building up a new way of life for 
the German people, with the 
ultimate aim of promoting a 
german Government that will 
carry out its obligations and be 
content to live at peace with its 
neighbours. On the result of the 
Council’s efforts will hang the 
fate of Europe. 


The Children's Newspaper, June 23, 1945 


Venus, Mars, the Moon, 
and the Sun 

The planets Venus and Mars will be in conjunction in the early 
1 morning of Thursday July 5 , writes the CN Astronomer. 
They will then appear at their nearest to one another. Mars being 
to the north of Venus and apparently distant from her by about 
six times the width of the Moon. 


.This will therefore he a very 
good opportunity for identifying 
Mars by means of the much more 
brilliant Venus, which now 
adorns the eastern sky. The 
crescent * Moon will also be in 
close proximity, and a little way 
to the right, or west, as shown in 
the picture, thus adding to the 
beauty of this early-morning 
scene, which should be looked 
for at least an hour before sun¬ 
rise; between 4 and 5am would 
be a good time in order readily to 
perceive Mars in the prevailing 
twilight. 

- By the next morning, Friday, 
July 6, the Moon will have moved 



Relative positions of Venus, 

Mars, and the Moon in 

the early morning of July 5 

to a position apparently just 
below Venus, and if looked for 
not very long after they have 
risen in the eastern sky, say 
about 4 am, Venus may be seen 
as a brilliant stellar jewel just 
above the slender crescent of the 
Moon, the pair suggesting a most 
beautiful celestial trinket sus¬ 
pended in the rising dawn. 

We, in Britain, are now at mid¬ 
summer, when the inhabitants of 
the Northern Hemisphere receive 
and are able to enjoy the greatest 
amount of heat and light from 
the Sun. This is due to the days 
being then at their greatest 
length, as most of us know; but 
it t so happens that our world is 
now at about its farthest from 
the Sun, and actually some 
3,200,000 miles farther away than 
it was at midwinter. So we are. 
in the anomalous position of 
being farthest* from the fire and 
yet receiving the greatest 
warmth. 

On July 5 the Sun will be 
about. 94,500,000 ' miles away, 
whereas in the cold days of early 
January he was but 91,300,000 
miles distant; the Sun is there¬ 
fore about one-thirtieth farther 
away at present and actually 
appears about one-thirtieth 
smaller in diameter, being 31 


minutes 30 seconds of arc in dia¬ 
meter on July .5, as compared 
with 32 minutes 36 seconds of arc 
at the beginning of January last. 
The Earth therefore, as a whole, 
is receiving very much less heat 
and light from the Sun now than 
at our midwinter period; but the 
Northern Hemisphere is more 
favourably placed relative to the 
Sun than is the Southern Hemi¬ 
sphere, owing to the northern 
end of the Earth’s axis being 
tilted to its maximum; towards 
the Sun at this time of the year. 
The most beneficial result of this,- 
for Britain, is that the Sun pours 
down his heat and light upon us: 
for between 16 and 17 hours 
every day, as compared with only, 
about eight hours at midwinter, 
the extremes being greater in 
northern areas of Britain. ■ 

Thus we see that our change of 
position relative to the Sun 
brings-us more-“in front of the 
fire,” so to speak, the Sun reach¬ 
ing a much higher altitude in our 4 
sky. Though the fire is so much 
farther off, the total of light and 
. heat received is actually much 
more, for it is radiated to us f-?r 
twice as long, more or less. Geo¬ 
graphical features and circum-, 
stances also tend to accentuate 
the difference in many areas of 
the Northern Hemisphere, such’ 
as Eastern Europe, Siberia, and 
Eastern North America. 

The Sea as Radiator 

Now, in the Southern H^mi- 
shere the Sun is really at his 
"nearest at midsummer and 
farthest away at midwinter; so 
extremes of heat and cold would 
be intense there, and much more 
than in the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere, were it not for the much 
greater preponderance of sea. By 
retaining and absorbing the 
greater amount of heat received 
from the Sun in summer and 
then acting like N a colossal 
radiator in winter by distributing, 
the warmth by means of warm 
currents, the sea helps to equalise 
the temperature and reduce the 
extremes. 

When all things are con¬ 
sidered, we have much to be 
thankful for that all these for¬ 
tunate arrangements have been 
so evenly distributed over our fair 
Earth. G. F. M. 


TREASURE BAGS FOR THE WOUNDED 


A lthough the war in Europe is 
over, the work of the Red 
Cross and St John Joint War 
Organisation in providing com¬ 
forts for our sick and wounded 
men in hospital is as necessary 
as ever, and it is important that 
there should be no slackening in 
our support of this splendid 
organisation. 

Schoolboys and girls have 
been greatly assisting the Red 
Cross and St John by sending 
“treasure bags” for our sick and 
wounded Servicemen. These 
are bags, made by the boys and 
girls themselves, and filled ~ by 
them with such articles as 
cigarettes, playing cards, station¬ 
ery, pencils, soap, razor-blades, 
and anything else which will 
comfort a man in hospital. 

Thf men are delighted when 


they receive these surprise bags* 
and open them with all the eager¬ 
ness which the young senders 
themselves display when they 
open their own Christmas stock¬ 
ings. The men also find the 
empty bags useful for keeping 
their belongings in. , 

Even empty bags are warmly 
welcomed by the Red Cross, 
whose workers will themselves 
fill them for despatch to the 
wounded. If young helpers are 
unable to make the bags, they 
can send to the. Red Cross 
separately the various articles 
for putting in the treasure bags. 
Filled bags, empty bags, or 
articles for the. bags should be 
sent to Miss Bowring, Red Cross 
and St John Comforts-Collection 
Committee, 54, Victoria Street, 
SW1. 
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The Children’s Newipaper, June 23, 1945 

The Future of Burma 

'"The zeal with which Britain encourages self-government 
1 among the peoples under the Flag is clearly shown in 
the case of Burma, the first territory in the British Common¬ 
wealth to be liberated from the Japanese. 


The British Parliament has 
approved a Bill which will not 
only restore to Burma that wide 
measure of self-government which 
she enjoyed (before the Japanese 
invasion, but will enable her to 
attain in the future what 
Mr Amery, Secretary of State for 
India and Burma, called Com¬ 
monwealth Status. This status, 
he declared, was one not of in¬ 
dependence minus certain rights 
and privileges, but of inde¬ 
pendence plus the rights and 
privileges and the practical ad¬ 
vantages accruing from a world¬ 
wide free partnership. This was 
the position which we wished to 
see Burma achieve and which 
we were pledged to assist in 
bringing about as soon as circum¬ 
stances permitted—a necessary 
qualification, because we must not 
promise what we might find later 
we could not fulfil. 

Before 1937 Burma was a 
province of the Indian Empire. 
In that year Burma became a 
distinct political unit with a con¬ 
stitution embodied in an Act' 
passed in 1935. This Act reserved 
to the Governor of Burma 
responsibilities such as Defence, 
Foreign Affairs, monetary policy. 
In other matters the Governor 
was to be guided by the advice of 
a Council of Ministers who were 
responsible to a Legislature, of 
which the Lower House was 
elected by all Burmese taxpayers. 

Burma’s first and only Parlia¬ 
ment lasted from 1937 to 1942 and 
passed many important “nation- 
building” measures. All political 
parties in the country, however, 


united in pressing for further 
constitutional advance. 

When Burma was overrun only 
4000 of her population of 
17,000,000 actively co-operated 
with the Japanese, who set up a 
puppet Government. The Legis¬ 
lature was dissolved by the 
British Governor, who, with the 
Burmese Premier and Finance 
Minister as advisers, carried on 
the true Government at Simla. 

The new Bill permits these 
executive powers of the Governor 
to continue for three years, but it 
also authorises him to create a 
council whose members would 
have a definite part. in the de¬ 
cision and execution of policy, o . 

In short, the temporary council 
is to include Burmese public men 
of all kinds, official or non-official, 
and they are to prepare the way 
for the restoration of self- 
government under the 1935 Act. 
Then, as Mr Amery declared, it 
would be for the Burmese people 
to bring about, by agreement 
among themselves and with the 
British Government, the final 
stage in Commonwealth Status. 

Trading With Canada 

According to a forecast issued 
in a recent Canadian White 
Paper, trade between Britain and 
Canada is to be stepped up. 
Britain’s exports to Canada will 
be raised by 35 per cent. This 
means that we shall send her 
more cotton and woollen textiles, 
mill equipment, and machine 
tools. Canada will send us more 
paper pulp/ timber, wheat, and 
flour. 
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A Growing 
Trust 

National Trust has been 
celebrating its ’jubilee. It 
can look back and survey not 
only 50 years of progress, but 
also (complementary to that 
progress) on 50 year^ in which 
enlightened recognition of the 
Trust’s importance has con¬ 
tinued to grow in the public 
mind. The nation has, indeed, 
become National Trust-conscious/ 

. Credit for the founding of the 
National Trust is due chiefly to 
Canon Rawnsley, Sir Robert 
Hunter, and Octavia Hill, that 
gracious lady who for half a 
century dedicated herself to 
the well-being of her fellow- 
creatures. Their meeting was 
held in the summer of 1894, 
when it was decided to found a 
Trust for the Permanent Preser¬ 
vation for the Nation of places 
of national, architectural, or 
historic interest, or of. natural 
beauty. Out of that all-embrac¬ 
ing aim grew, the National Trust, 
which, in 1895, was incorporated 
as a Company not’for profit. 

. Mighty oaks from acorns grow! 
In'1905 the National Trust l}ad 
188 acres of freehold ^property 
and an income on revenue of 
£817. After 50 years the figures 
are, approximately, 111,850 acres 
and £119,000. 

The National-Trust’s work now 
is mainly the management of its 
500 or so properties, so as to 
preserve and enhance their 
beauty and interest. ' In a sense 
it has to play the role of the best 
type of' big private landowner, 
balancing its budget, ever mind¬ 
ful of the welfare of tenants, pre¬ 
serving amenities for the family 
—that is the nation at large.' 

In spite of the more active 
parts ta be played by the State 
and by local authorities in the 
preservation of our country’s 
noble heritage, there is no likeli¬ 
hood of a lessening of the 
National Trust’s importance. 
Indeed, there is every reason to 
believe that its future will be as 
rich as its past. 

For its 50 years of good work 
we may all congratulate the 
National Trust; for 500 years of 
more good work from it we may 
all hope. ’ More power to it! 

The Aerovan 

A new plane which will allow 
people to fly about the country at 
i a minimum cost is one of the 
9 latest additions to Britain’s post¬ 
war air fleet.- It is the Miles 
Aerovan, and it will carry ten 
people, or a ton of freight, for 450 
miles. It has a maximum sp'eed. 
of 130 mph and costs '3id per 
mile to run. 


Unending Saga of the 
Lifeboatmen 

“ A lthough the European war is over, my job goes on just 
the same ...” The speaker was typical of two thousand 
heroes round Britain’s coasts—a rugged, weatherbeaten, blue- 
jerseyed Cornishman of titanic build, broad of shoulder, deep of 
chest, and with the brawny arms of a giant, say 65 years old. 


He belonged to the sea and 
the boats. All his life he had 
been wresting a precarious living 
from the harvest of the deep, 
but this was not the job to which 
he referred. 

His thoughts were of stormy 
days and wild nights when 'he 
and a gallant crew manned the 
lifeboat and ventured their lives 
for others. This was the job, the 
greater duty, the errands of 
mercy that would not cease, for 
although U-boat, mine, and 
enemy plane no longer menace, 
the shipping off our coasts the 
normal perils of the sea remain. 

For him and his brave com¬ 
rades of the Lifeboat Service 
who by fortitude, courage, and 
endurance have snatched over 
i 6000 lives from a wartime sea, 
‘peace brings no disbandment, no 
stand down. They will still fight 
against the storm-tossed seas to 
.reach a life in danger. 

They are fisherfolk mostly— 
men who know the rocks and 
shoals, sandbanks and currents, 
as they know their own village 
streets. 

Noble War Record 

Never in lifeboat history has 
there been a finer record of work 
nobly, done than during the war, 
when the perils of the ocean in¬ 
creased manifold and-demands 
were stern. Four thousand times 
in all weathers, at all hours, and 
in all seasons, have lifeboatmen 
launched their boats and turned 
their‘faces to the open and piti¬ 
less sea in rescue bids. On an 
average 22 lives a week, ship¬ 
wrecked mariners and airmen 
adrift * in rubber dinghies, have - 
been brought safely to shore— 
more rescues than in the pre¬ 
vious 18 years of peace. 

All wars are cruel to ships and 
the men who man them. There 
is always the peril'of the under¬ 
water and the peril of the air. 
Yet, amid widespread destruction 
of life and property, lifeboatmen 
have calmly gone about their one 
mission—to save! 

Every lifeboatman is a volun¬ 
teer receiving no wages, earning 
his living in other ways, and it 
speak's well for the men of our 
coastwise places that there never' 
yet wanted a crew to take a 
lifeboat on an errand of mercy! 
Even if some of the regular 


Dangerous Home-Made Fireworks 


Qne of the minor joys of peace 
to 'which many of us are 
looking forward is being able to 
buy fireworks again. Thousands 
of young folk have never seen 
any other kind of firework than * 
the grim , sort i associated with 
air raids; but older schoolboys 
and girls can well remember the 
jolly times they used to have 
letting off fireworks on Novem¬ 
ber 5 or at their parties, and 
the fun -of seeing beautifully* 
coloured skyrockets and cascades 
of golden rain displayed at 
fetes and other public celebra¬ 
tions. * 

A few lads have already been 
tempted to anticipate the return 
of real fireworks by trying to 
make their own/ and this is 


indeed . a . dangerous practice. 
Recently a 15-year-old boy was 
severely burned and had to go to 
hospital after two jars of explo¬ 
sives, with which he intended to 
make his own fireworks, went off 
in his pocket as he was taking 
them home. 

A, thirteen-year-old boy, too, 
has died from burns, which he 
received when a firework ex¬ 
ploded in his pocket as he 
played near a bonfire. 

We should be * wise to be 
patient until we can. again buy 
properly-manufactured fireworks 
sold ‘ by, reputable firms. These 
are "quite safe if intelligently 
used, and always contain direc¬ 
tions on their cardboard cases on 
how to'let them off. 


members of a crew fail to Jiear 
the summons to action stations, 
there are always others on the 
spot, ready to fill the gaps. The 
chivalry * of N a fisherman of 
St Ives down iir Cornwall is 
symbolic of the indomitable 
spirit which prompts many a’ 
man to respond, without hesita¬ 
tion or demur, to the cry for 
help at sea. | 

The One Who Came Back 

“I’m younger than you/' said 
he,, taking a lifebelt from 
another man’s hand at the last 
minute. “I’ll go. ”j 

la the teeth, of a howling gale 
and a wild sea, the lifeboat set 
out in quest of a distressed vessel 
that was not. there! : It had 
successfully weathered the storm 
.and passed on. Of the lifeboat’s 
crew of heroes, he was the only 
man who came back alive. 

Although the 2000 and more 
lifeboatmen receive no pay, the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institu¬ 
tion has expended over £374,000 
during the war in rewards for 
rescues or attempted rescues, ip 
grants to the disabled, and in 
pensions to bereaved families. No 
fewer than 204 medals have been 
awarded for gallantry—a higher 
number than in any other simi¬ 
lar period. Ten boatmen made 
the supreme sacrifice, and seven 
boats were lost through enemy 
action. 

The Institution! is preparing 
a building programme to be put 
into operation as ;soon as ship¬ 
building yards are free to under¬ 
take the work. More powerful 
boats will be j built — boats 
equipped with war-born inven¬ 
tions adapted to life-saving. It is 
anticipated that over £800,000 
will be spent in order to send 
new lifeboats to the coasts, so 
that the fishermen! and all their 
comrades of the Service may 
continue their errands of mercy. 
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Jacko in Too Much of a Hurry 




,VA/ITHOUT asking Granddad’s permission Jacko and Chimp" have borrowed 
V V 1 his Batfichair for a ride down the steep garden-path. Chimp waves 
gaily, to Granddad, ^who does not think it at all funny. He is wondering 
;how they;think they can stop the bathchair, which has no brakes* before 
they reach the gate. They had^not thought of that. “ Get ready for the 
bump, boys ! " chirps the cheeky chick.' ~ 


quits 

J]?hel: Have you heard the 
story of the two stags? 

. Charlie: No. ,. ■.. > . 

Ethel: . Dear! Dear! 

•Charlie: /And have you heard , . . ... , 

the story of the two deep holes? And my ribs are a broken um- 


MINCEMEAT 

A cantankerous cook, Arabella, 
Toppled . whizzy-bang^crack 
down the cella. 

And exclaimed, “ Vm convinced. 
That both shoulders are minced 


Sthel: No.' 
Jharlie: Well! 


Well! 


An Arithmetic Puzzle 

'Y\T < h:at is the smallest number 
of weights with which any 
number; of pounds from 1 to 63 
inclusive can be' weighed, and 
what must they be? * 

t. . . Answer next week 

The Long and Short of It - 

u Y oim coat is far too short, 

’ Tom,” remarked a candid 
friend. ■ / ... ' .. . 

‘■I know,” replied Toni, gazing 
at his blank coupon book with r a 
sigh, “but it will be long enough 
before I get another.” 


Chest was rau^ 

COUgfoMfy 




a dose of soothing 
* Pi neat e’ Honey- 
Cough Syrup brought 
Immediate relief and 
restful sleep. 

‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup eases 
chest, throat and 
lungs and breaks up 
stubborn phlegm. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoonful 
will check a cough im¬ 
mediately. Buy a 1/9 
-bottle to-day. (Price 
includes Purchase 
Tax). Good for child¬ 
ren tool Insist on 

« 


Pineate 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 



WELGAR 








Made by The Shredded Wheat CoT'Ltd., 
WELwyn GARden City, Hertfordshire. 


GIVES YOU 
MOSTfOOD 
VALUE .. f 


brella .” 

A GOOD CATCH 

Qpell these words out to a friend 
and. ask him to pronounce 
them correctly : ./ 

Macdonald; Macmillan, : 
Maclnimey, MacDuff; 

A MacLeod, ^ - Mackenzie, 

' ^ Machinery. 

The catch, of course, is that the 
first six words are surnames be¬ 
ginning with the-prefix Mac, and 
nine people out of ten pronounce 
the last word as if that were a 
: Scottish surname, too. . 

Full Measure 

/‘.TJow much water to a gallon 
. flows over Niagara Falls?” 
‘asked George. ‘ • 

- ” I haven’t the slightest idea,” 
replied Ernest. “ Have you?”, 
V‘Oh, just exactly four quarts!” 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

, A Surprise for the Weasel.— 
Concealed by clumps of bracken, 
Don watched the young Rabbits 
frolicking in the dell below. 
A ' slender brown creature,' 
"with snake-like movements, ap¬ 
proached the unwary Rabbits; it 
was a Weasel. 

Before he could reach his prey, 
however, the mother Rabbit 
appeared. 

V With a mighty ' leap she 

V bounded over the Weasel, deal¬ 
ing him a vicious kick on the 
head with her hind paws, 

* The Rabbits vanished,'leaving 
a dazed and bewildered Weasel 
-behind. 

“ Unusual, but not unheard-of, 
Don,” commented Farmer Gray, 
hearing of the event. “The most 
" timid of creatures will often dis¬ 
play great courage in defence of 
their young ones. ” 

Backward and Forward 

whole is a kind of tree; - 
But if you reverse it, you’ll 
; see , 

An English river it will be. 

' ■ Answer next week 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Saturn is in the 
west and Jupiter is in the 
, south. In the 
morning * Mars 
[arid Venus are 
[in the souths 
! east. The pic- 
! ture shows the 
I Moon as it may 
| be seen at 10.30 
pm DBST on 
Sunday/ June 24. 



The Children’s Hour 


■ *Here are details of the B B C pro¬ 
grammes for Wednesday, June 20, 
to Tuesday, June 26. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Around the 
Countryside : William Aspden dis¬ 
cusses with two young friends 
things he has seen and heard. 

Thursday, 5.20 Jean Taylor 
Smith and Alexander Carmichael 
in poems and songs of the Border; 
followed by The Wee Keg, by 
David MacA'rthur—a play (with a 
mystery to be solved) from an old 
Highland fairy tale. 

Friday, 5.20 Worzel Gummidge 
Takes a Holiday, by Barbara 
Euphan Todd, adapted by Geoffrey 
Dearmer. Production by May 
Jenkin. Episode 2—Worzel Gum¬ 
midge and the Golden Bird, 
narrated by Mac,. 


Saturday, 5.20 The Lordly 
Strand of Northumberland: 
Wilfred visits the Northumbrian. 
coast, with its castles, abbeys, and 
islands, and listens to ‘ its songs, 
and makes many new friends. Pro¬ 
gramme written by ' Patricia 
Docksey and John Polwarth. 

Sunday, 5.^0 Windsor Castle : a 
play in the series, Castles of 
England, by L. du Garde Peach., 
Production by Derek McCulloch. 

Monday, 5.20 Songs by the Three 
Semis, and a . Topical Talk • by 
Robert Reid. 5.45 The Last 
Voyage of Sir John Franklin: 
Lieut-Commander R. T. Gould 
talking about this famous* ex¬ 
plorer, who sailed on his last 
voyage just a hundred years ago. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Country Magazine. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Fido conquers 
this. 4 A fragment. 9 An iridescent 
precious stone. 11 The blackthorn. 

12 An expensive smoke. 14 Tool used 
by a shoemaker. 15 French for one. 

16 To mend a sock. 18 A sea mammal. 

'20 An image. 23 To grant to another 
for temporary use v 25 West Indies.* 

26 Destructive - rodent. 28 One en¬ 
trusted with the business of another. 

30 Free' of access. 32 A water jug. 

33 A kind of emerald. 34 Sooner than. 

Reading Down. 1 A point of con¬ 
centration. 2 To suppose. 3 Hinders 
speaking. 5 Part of the verb to be. 

6 The largest of the antelopes. 7 A 
milk-provider. 8 A snakelike fish. 

10 Used for serving liquids from a 
vessel. 13 Royal Academy.* 17 A 
long crest, as/of a mountain. 19 
Change. • 21 Proprietor. 22 French 
standard measure of capacity. 24 
Chemical symbol for sodium. 26 To 
‘steal. 27 To'mimic. 29 A sheer, " 

31 New York.* 

A Painful Practice 

’ There ivas a young girl of Dal - 
1 ry tuple [a dimple. 

Who determined she would have 
She went for a week 
With a pleat in her cheek, 

But the only result urns a pimple. 

CRITIQUE 

'J’he critical cricket critic of 
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31 
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IS 


• Cricklewood criticised 
cricket at Criccieth 


the 


Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

Answer next -week ’■ , 

FLYCATCHER 

.'\Y ASPS are great flycatchers, 
and will take as many as 
2000 flies a day to one nest, 
while a garden spider can get rid 
of about a dozen flies a day, . 

Each fly lays at least 250 eggs a 
year, and the new flies which 
result lay in their turn,-so that 
. several generations are produced 
during the - summer. Wasps and 
/spiders therefore do inuch good. 
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MEETINGS HELD EVERY SATURDAY MORNING AT 
ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP ISO,000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE * CARTOON * INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 
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APPLY FOR FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT TOUR NEAREST ODEON THEATRE 
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